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Finally. They’ve let me back into the maga¬ 
zine. The thousands of you who wrote in ‘Bring Back The Cat’ 
letters can slumber safely in your beds. For this month, 
anyway . . . Well, well. My back’s turned for five seconds {you 
mean months — Ed) and suddenly people are being signed all 
over the shop. Latest to be fiivoured with a major-label deal is 
Julian Joseph, piano-playing type and veteran of Courtney 
Pine’s group, who has a deal with East-West Records. Word is 
that the first album will be produced by Kenny Kirkland, no 
less, with guest shots by certain Marsalis people whispered as 
a safe bet . . . and it could be that Jason Rebello’s debut for 
Novus will be helmed by none other than Wild Wayne 
Shorter . . . Bits of New York buzz. John Zorn’s Spy Vs Spy 
band was heard doing its Ornette-styled stuff at the Knitting 
Factory recently with another saxophonist in attendance. 
Besides Jay Zee and Tim Berne, none other than the 
increasingly-greying David Sanborn took the Knit-Fac stage 
as ‘third alto’. Our correspondent left with a bit of a headache 
after half an hour . . . And in the same week, the much- 
celebrated M-BASE collective, with all hands on deck, played 

mere 200-strong. Even in dreary old London, that would have 
caused a stampede for tickets. Somebody dust off that 
‘prophets without honour' tagline again . . . Spot the new 
man: Steve Lodder has joined his eminence Andy Shep¬ 
pard’s band on electric keyboards, first as replacement for 
pianist Dave Buxton and now as an extra pair of hands after 

Sheppard’s fold . . . Half-way through the column and we 
haven’t mentioned Jazz FM yet. “Settling down nicely" seems 
to be the balance of opinion (even Peter Boizot likes it), 
though the traditional sport of Spotting Presenters’ Gaffes, 
once confined to more stately areas of jazz broadcasting, goes 
on merrily among some of The Cat’s acquaintances. We have 
also, despite constant scrutiny, yet to hear Cecil Taylor on 
102.2 Come on GiUes! . . . Pretty hilarious. Readers to 


fevourite artists and recordings from the 80s. They chose 
Kenny G as Jazz Artist of The Decade, and the top three 
albums were Duotones (Kenny G), Breaking Away (A1 Jarreau) 
and Silhouette (Kenny G). Phew! What a jazz era we just lived 
through! ... A bad year for mortalities among musicians 
already. But May also saw the passing of industry boss Morris 
Levy, of cancer, at the age of 64. He founded the Roulette 
label in the 50s and saw a lot of magnificent jazz albums into 
the stores. The end of his career, though, was less happy: Levy 
was convicted on counts of conspiracy to extort in 1988, 

still very confident of meeting the opening date of 1 October 
for the new Jazz Cafe in London s febled Camden Town. “I 
always like to start things off on a Monday,’’ he told The C&t 
. . . Anthony Braxton moving back from the West Coast to 
the East, after securing a new position at Wesleyan College, 
Connecticut . . . September is the tenth anniversary of the 
death of Bill Evans, and Paul Motian is currently at work on 
a special tribute to his old boss with Bill Frisell and Joe 
Lovano . . . And Betty Carter is currently working with a 
group including Freddie Hubbard on trumpet - Verve will 
release a live album by the band before long . . . No sadder 
passing this year than that of Chris McGregor. We under¬ 
stand that his final composition was the first of what would 

and to close on two happier notes: our dashing art editor, Lucy 
‘Spare No Expense’ Ward, was recently selected for Creative 

greater recognition and certain of a bountiful future, being 
nominated by Debra Zuckerman under the ‘Editorial De¬ 
sign’ category. “Just another triumph for Wire's creative task 
force,’’ commented our editor, sparing Lucy the embarrassed 
coughes and blushes by pointing out this month’s deadlines 
. . . And well done to our advertising supremo Roger 
Thomas and wife Sue, who’ve produced a baby boy named 
Sam, currently scatting in G flat . 
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A WEEK OF INTERNATIONAL JAZZ AT 
THE ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 
SOUTH BANK LONDON SE1 

16JULY 

19 JULY 

JACKDEJOHNEHE 

STAN GETZ SEXTET 

HERBIE HANCOCK 

McCOY TYNER TRIO 

DAVE HOLLAND 

PLUS FREDDIE HUBBARD 

PATMETHENY 

& RALPH MOORE 

2 SHOWS: 

2 SHOWS: 

6.30pm & 9.00pm. 

6.30pm & 9.00pm. 

17 JULY 

20 JULY 

B.B.KING 

LEERITENOUR 

DR. JOHN 

YELLOWJACKETS 

2 SHOWS: 

8.00pm 

6.30pm & 9.00pm. 



21 JULY 

18JULY 

DAVE BRUBECK QUARTET 

DAVID SANBORN 

GEORGE SHEARING DUO 

8.00pm 

FEATURING NEIL SWAINSON 


8.00pm. 


TICKETS £8.00 - £25.00 AVAILABLE FROM THE ROYAL FESTIVAL 
HALL BOX OFFICE, SOUTH BANK, LONDON SE1 ON 
071 -928 8800 AND FROM THE CAPITAL FOYER 10.00am-5.00pm 
MONDAY TO FRIDAY, 10.00am-3.00pm SATURDAY. 
TICKETS ALSO AVAILABLE THROUGH FIRST CALL 
SUBJECT TO BOOKING FEE. 

FOR REGULAR FESTIVAL UPDATES TUNE INTO 
CAPITAL RADIO ON 95.8FM. 

OR CALL 089! 555555 (CALLS CHARGED AT 3tp PER MINUTE PEAK AND 
25p PER MINUTE OFF PEAK) FOR DETAILS OF ALL FESTIVAL CONCERTS. 
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free samples 




“Stage one of music has just been completed. We've had 60 years, 
making records, creating a vast library. Now for the next 60. ” 

- Mixmaster Morris, The Irresistible Force. 

CoLDCUT, THE gfoundbrcakiag UK Daace-Mix pro¬ 
ducers, used to rubberstamp a sarcastic message onto their 
club-underground collages: “SORRY, BUT THIS JUST 
ISN’T MUSIC.” 

You don't have to wander far through the Jazz/Improv field 
to find musicians who feel exactly this, without any of the 
irony. Devoted to invention, texture, and dogged individual 
expression, they’re convinced that machine-music equals 
doom; 'They’re taking our jobs! It's just kids playing other 
people’s records! Last night a robot stole my wife! Keep music 
live!” And so on. 

These claims are tiresome nonsense. All of music, through 
sampling and attendant trance House-aesthetic, is opening-up 
rather than shutting-down. Once you start looking, the deep 
principles of the crankiest avant gardes (Serialism, Concrete, 

by “kids”. In their hundreds, as they “play other people’s 
records”. But also, as often, as they play their own. 

Peter D a o u is 25. Philosophy major, self-confessed 
bookworm, engineer at New York’s Nu-Groove Records, he’s 

inch singles where his darting, silky, unsampled keyboard 

Transphonic), “The Poem” (by Bobby Konders) and “The Law 
Of Chants Vol 1” (by Vandal, who turns out to be his wife). 

Daou grew up in Beirut, where his parents worked at the 
American Embassy. The War meant no school, so he spent ten 
years playing the piano for ten hours a day, soaking up the 
only influences available, his parents’ records; Keith Jarrett, 
Chick Corea and Oscar Peterson. He worships at the altar of 
the keyboard, he says. 


found himself uncomfortable in the “uptight, puritan” jazz 

Nu-Groove took him on, and let him loose. He played on 
every release they had last year. 

vocal records. So in that sense, the solo or the improvisation 
becomes the song. With Transphonic , the whole record is one 

Following up his successes, Daou has begun work at clubs 
like Mars, with DJ Moby - disc-spinning, interactive sam¬ 
pling, real-time improvising; Live House. “In the Adamski 
mould,” he chuckles. 

Meanwhile, in the UK, as HipHop begins to burrow into 
the history of jazz (there’s a 12" somewhere, by Gangstyle, 
composed entirely of Charlie Parker samples), the House 

Now there was a moment long ago (the last time pop dealt 

asked on board popular ProgRock monsters like King Crim¬ 
son. It didn’t last. It must have amused Tippett to be asked - 

If you took Acid to mean ‘mind-expanding’ and Jazz to 
mean, oh, 'speculative real-time intensification of music’s 
diverse facets’ (as I know you do) {Yes, Mark - Ed), Acid Jazz 
sounded like an idea with a future. It never quite delivered. Its 
evolution seemed forced and top-down. Its steering commit- 


Li vE House 















dense nor exact enough to satisfy the sophisticated teen. 

Real-time play is the only way of getting beyond simply 
reproducing your hit, but it’s hard to pull off. Daou has 
muscle-memory resources that very few House musicians 
would claim. Creative DJ-ing has always been interactive, but 

The solution lies in the next keyboard up: the sampling 
keyboard, where the same ivories that Chopin and Erroll 
Garner stroked are each separately loaded, with drum-beats, 

chart hit. Think Cage’s prepared piano — with the choice of 
every preparation also in play. 

A producer-pioneer of the remix-as-total-structural- 
redesign, Mixmaster Morris has for years also been the Prophet 
of Live Sampling, proselytising in all directions — on his 
Mongolian HipHop radio show, or at LBC, or on Network 21, 
the legendary pirate TV station. Working as The Irresistible 
Force he’s become a key figure in the remarkable mobile club 
Synergy. The shows he puts on blur boundaries between DJ, 
artist and producer: he presents an on-stage technodub, using 


“I like to edit live, in the analog i 
<e a loop and move the points around 
ule it's playing. That’s a technique th 
y turntable or any other form of mus 
u’re into pure sampling. It’s a diffei 
aking, a different philosophy from wi¬ 


the digital domain. I’ll 
1 in the loop, editing it 
lat’s completely beyond 
sic. When you do that. 




d. You’re 1 




iningofthi 


sampler to reproduce. Things got abstract.” 

How RADICAL is Sampling? Morris p 
clipped remould-collage of Ornette’s “Times Sqi 
sculpted from mere fragments. Not a success, in hi; 
beat-sense having sharpened since he did it. 
Timewise, anything more than 2 milliseconds out 
out: this is more the order of 20, apparently. 

With instrumentals the rule rather than the 
House music is already happy to work and play witl 

it all hinges on the omnipresent dance-fevered rob 
For Morris, obsessed with challenging receivec 
electronic rigidity isn’t a drawback, it’s the basis 
new set of values (freed from the casual racisn 


gripes about how hopelessly bx 


head of a listene 
In the future, 


;e the hrillian 


form’. I think improvising people 
:h packages like these.” 

;n sounds like Braxton’s sleeve-notes, right? But Classic 

owns a volume of Parker on Dial can acknowledge): it’s 
intimately connected with on-stage editing, given 

programmes (Sonny Rollins). Improvisers like Bill Frisell have 
used the same electro-acoustic samplers the Chicago pioneers 
worked with - digital delay systems that throw long loops 
back at the performer. The British group Alterations — with 
their tape-systems — were moving in a sampling direction 
when they folded. But a Morris-molecule is a short-scale 
vertical slice from a composer’s score: for him a large-scale 
sample will only last a second! 

“The things you recognise in sampling are the following: 

once and repeat it a hundred times, you can tell that it's the 
same sound every time. And no real player will sound like 


ago. Thi 

And though Dance-cult 
manifestations of sampler-experi 
of Chill-Out Rooms (quiet spac( 


ist/sampler’s Individual Voice will be 
rmative listening — more directly than 
sally allows you to dig into the past. 1 
►t as much as I do after sampling. You 
lat people were doing 20, 30, 40 years 
iploratory music of all. It's exploring 




mtly side-1 


le retreads. Music is being i 


e machines, engineered ex- 
al capabilities, of body and 
ipler - cheaper than a decent 


r obsessions. They may be no doser to 
Kraftwerk-fan: they may not know 
or Boulez on Serialism as applied to 
t they’re finding their own way to the 

i'n,” says Morris, “is precisely what Acid 





It s True, Jack Daniels Whiskey 
Is No Better Today Than 
When Jack Daniel Created It. 


In 1866, Jack Daniel created the world’s first 
Tennessee sippin’ whiskey. 

Then, for over 120 years, nobody did anything to 
improve it. Today’s Jack Daniel’s has the same rare taste 
as when Mr. Jack first made it. Which means it’s 
still mellowed drop by drop. That’s the way you’ve 
always liked it. So, we promise, we’re still not planning 
any improvements. 



SMOOTH SIPPIN’ TENNESSEE WHISKEY 
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LIVE PERFORMANCES FROM THE 
MONTMARTRE JAZZHUS, COPENHAGEN, 
RECORDED BY DANISH RADIO, 1962-64 


For further informatic 
Harmonia Mundi Jazz 
19/21 Nile Street, Lon 
Tel: 071-253 0863 
Fax: 071 253 3237 


on please contact: 
idon N1 7LR. 





wire: the third cassette 



bill and brianitwo for duke! 


Aloag with six other cats. For our third in the increasingly 
excellent series of exclusive Wm cassettes, we’ve come up with 
a peach of a session featuring the Brian Priestley Special Septet 

Ellingtonian himself. 

Besides Brian and Ben, the esteemed line-up includes 
Digby Fairweather, Don Rendell, Olav Vas, Derek Wads¬ 
worth, Paul Bridge and Dave Barry, tucking into a classic set 
of Ellington compositions - including such Priestley-arranged 
rarities as “Mount Harissa" and “Jones” - as well as a couple of 
originals. 

no better example of contemporary Ellington interpretation 
than this delightful, swinging session. Our executive producer 
has already pronounced this his fevourite of the Win cassettes 
so far! 

As ever, it’s a strictly limited edition of 500, available in 

The cost is £5 plus 50p for post and secure packing. 
Subscribers, as usual, pay only £4.50 plus postage—just quote 
your sub number (shown on the address label of your monthly 

♦ Overseas readers please add an extra 75p for additional 



r copy of Wire 003- / enclose 

□ £5.50 including UK postage 

□ I’m adding an extra 75p because I’m from across 



Please rush me my copy of ‘Bilberry Jam'! 


Stop press: A few copies of Wire 002 (Looking Back Forwards, 
Lol Coxhill) still remain at £5.00 each! 















kidd’s stuff 



strengthen her claims for a 
land, where she has been a ■ 
Night We Called It A Day is 1 
(a label she shares with the e 
Nile), but represents a signi 

ling pad. 


is Scotland’s besi 


a splendid new record to 


saxophonist Jimmy Feighan in the late 1970s, where she met 
pianist Sandy Taylor, mainstay of her 1980s group. 

Fitzgerald,” Carol recalls, "when she brought out ‘Every Time 
We Say Goodbye' and ‘Manhattan’, and to me that was just a 
fabulous voice. The way she treated the song was the way to dc 
it. That was what really startt 


tie off paying attention to ja 
>f phrasing is arguably h 


In 1979, Carol Kidd was invited by drummer Pat Smythe 
take up the offer of a gig at Ronnie Scott’s, accompanied by 
:lf, Kenny Baldock on bass, and Alan Ganley on 


Pat 


the club, a sequence broken in 1984 when she decided to 
concentrate on getting together her debut album, Carol Kidd. 

Throughout the 1980s, Carol worked with a trio of pianist 
Sandy Taylor, Alex Moore on bass and guitar, and drummer 
Murray Smith, limiting further excursions over the border to 
occasional gigs and the odd short tour. A second album, All 
My Tomorrows, which featured a 
Nice Work, this time with a h 


on, enhanced her 

Now, however, Carol has put aside the domestic and 
business distractions which threatened to impinge on her 
musical growth, and is ready to make a sustained assault on 
the listening public outside Scotland, where she is already 
preaching to the converted. She has an excellent new trio, 
featuring pianist Dave Newton, the redoubtable Dave Green 
on bass, and the reliably tasteful Ganley on drums. This time, 
she intends to go all the way. 


IS not for her, and she re 


d her that pop 
the jazz fold in 


seemingly instinctive understanding of how to ring every last 
nuance and shade of feeling from a lyric. On stage, she will 

lies in slower tempos, and particularly in ballads. She has no 
formal training, although her father taught her the principles 
of diaphragm breathing; but her voice possesses a natural, 
beautifully-controlled grace, a priceless asset, while her 
approach is totally steeped in jazz. 

“I suppose I have really got to think of myself as a jazz 
singer,” she agrees, “but I prefer to think of myself as a singer 
of good songs. It doesn’t have to be jazz, but if I think it is 
tasteful and good. I’ll try it. I’ll go for swinging things, or 
bluesy things, or slightly more commercial songs. 

"I would like to get into more songs like 'I Think It’s Gonna 
Rain Today’ from the new album, which is a Randy Newman 

recently been given a new lease of life. After that, though, it is 
all down to how you approach it and how you interpret it 
anyway — you can still give it a jazz feel.” 

The songs on the new album, which is easily the strongest 

treated with a new maturity, and an enhanced subtlety in her 
interpretation. They range from standards such as “How Little 
We Know” and “Where And When” to more pop-based tunes 
like “Glory Of Love" or the Newman cut, and were carefully 
chosen in collaboration with producer Elliot Meadow. 

“All of the songs have a romantic theme, and at the end of 
the day that is what I look for. I’m a romantic at heart, and I 


1. I also look for so 


lusical feel to 
really sing." 












) the great pianist and bandleader u>ho t 


Chres McGregor gone: it seemed inconceivable. 
Despite his long exile in France, he had been so much a part of 
jazz in this country. The Brotherhood Of Breath, named by 
saxophonist Dudu Pukwana, made some of the most exciting 
and stimulating music I’d heard since Duke Ellington. 

The images kept coming back. The first time I’d seen him, 
in 1965, hair barely touching his collar, conservative in suit 
and tie like the other Blue Notes, promoting themselves as the 
new sound in town. Ac the form in Sussex, perusing his 
Culpepper herbal as we sorted out wild plants to eat; at the 

greybearded now with hair down his back, waving a bloody 
knife after killing a goat and chiding me playfully for 
“suddenly becoming a vegetarian" that morning. 

Chris was a teacher who changed the lives of all those who 
met him, a reluctant leader who, like his hero Duke Ellington, 
got the best from musicians - and friends - by letting them be 
themselves. At a period when the emphasis was on musical 
freedom, often at the expense of clarity, he made me aware of 
what ‘freedom’ actually meant. To him the term was a 
‘political’ category invented by critics, as meaningless and 
inhibiting as the strictures of bebop had become. Real musical 
freedom, he explained, meant the capability to look inside 
your own personal experience and select from it at will. 

Chris had many such experiences to draw from. Born on a 
mission station in the Transkei, he grew up listening to Xhosa 
music and Protestant hymns. In Cape Town, while pursuing 
formal studies, African musicians - Abdullah Ibrahim and 
drummer Mayaka Ntshoko - confirmed for him the import- 

Inter-racial activities in South Africa were a little easier in the 
50s than they later became, and Chris moved freely in and out 
of the townships, defying apartheid to play with African 
groups. The musicians managed to escape prosecution by 

hairsbreadth escapes through toilet windows, and on more 













subscribe! 


. . . and pick up a bluebird! 

Money, they say, can’t buy you happiness. But it can buy you 
a subscription to W/re — and that brings joy to thousands of 
subscribers all over the world. The thunk of the magazine on 
countless doormats every month has been scientifically proven 
to inculcate feelings of excitement and anticipation everywhere 


This month, we have yet another exceptional offer to entice 
first-time subscribers into the fold. If you take out a new sub 
between now and 23 July 1990, you can claim one of the 
following fine records from the RCA Bluebird catalogue! 


These hand-picked items from the RCA vaults represent a 
cross-section of music from one of the finest jazz catalogues in 
the world. All you need to do is fill out your subscription form 
(in this issue), write on the back of it the appropriate ‘code’ for 
the record you want, and send it to us with the correct 
money/cheque/credit card number. A Bluebird will then be 








































\ Mary Lou Williams 
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surreal mccoy , 


McCoy Tyner doesn’t like interviews. Even his 
New York booking agents, Paul and Abbie Hofer, don’t like 

tacted; he’s not to be hassled. When you do get a date, Tyner 
cancels. Then he cancels again, leaving a cursory and unapo- 
logetic, "Something came up’’. And when he finally arrives 45 


ch appoint 


he is polite but profoundly sai 
glass 


Village, 


e looks a' 


o feet to your left. For 


imposing, big-taced man, 

And he keeps his hands clasped tight in front of his mouth, 

It leads you to believe the Hofers know something about 
Tyner that most don’t. A man who describes himself as "a very 


On the bandstand, of course, Tyner is somewhat more 
current trio of Avery Sharpe on bass and Aaron Scott on drums 

















ing” to McCartney's “Here, There And Everywhere”, Tyner’s 
physical dexterity is still awesome. 

Hunched broad-shouldered over the keyboard, he drops 
huge, open block chords in from shoulder height like a potter 
throwing clay. While his left hand anchors the music around 
his distinctive, thunderous pedal points or explores dense 

remorselessly in and out of the modes or to embrace another 
Tyner trademark — two-handed compositional improvising 

There are also new elements in his playing - from stride 
sections that recall Art Tatum and even James P Johnson, to a 
quieter lyricism that surfeces on the ballads. Yet, at other 
times, he opens up the piano more characteristically with the 

power of his playing. Hearing him live, like this, is not only a 

but that no one else sounds so colossal. 

It’s a virtuosity carried through to Tyner’s new Blue Note 
album, Thhgs Ain’t What They Used To Be-An album of solo 
and duet recordings, the latter with John Scofield and George 
Adams. With compositions ranging from Tyner signatures 
such as “Blues On The Corner” and "Song For My Lady” to the 
Coltrane classic “Naima" and interpretations of "Here’s That 
Rainy Day” and Clifford Brown’s "Joy Spring” - two tunes 


blues to ballads to a grand symphonic sensibility, it shows 

cannot be simply explained away by the legacy of him still, in 
some quarters, being Coltrane’s pianist first, McCoy Tyner 
second; or put down to the fact that very occasionally he has 
released a dud record - the lamentable ‘superstar’ 1986 Blue 
Note session It’s About Time, with Jackie McLean, being as 

protean, McCoy Tyner is at best taken for granted, at worst 
overlooked. It’s a feet that helps to explain why one perplexed 
Japanese jazzer turned to me half-way through the Sweet Basil 
set and asked, "Who piano player?” 

most insouciant mood of our talk. "Yes, overlooked and 
underpaid,” he laughs. "Maybe I’ve been overlooked in the 
past because some people just don’t fancy me or have a 

sort of campaign or that I’m extremely political, when all I 
want to do is play music. Oh well, you sort of do what you 
have to do in life — do it the best you can, and hope for the 

This could of course be taken as a man seriously lacking in 






















the ambition department but Tyner is quick to point out that 


Herbie Hancock or a Horace Silver did. “The only way you can 
gain acceptance and get exposure to the general public is if you 
do something that compromises you in some way. In the late 
60s, pop, rock and roll and country & western took over the 
radio station formats. It wasn’t just me who suffered." 

Certainly Tyner has not so much remained just a main¬ 
stream jazz pianist, he has built a solid reputation as an acoustic 
jazz pianist. Once describing electric music as “bad for your 
soul”, he has mellowed a little of late but still rejects electric 
keyboards as a serious option. "I’m not into that. It’s 
important for me to maintain my status as an acoustic player — 
that’s where my sound is coming from. Electronic sounds are 

synthesiser as easily.” 


Born in Philadelphia in 1938, Tyner took up the piano 
at 13 after encouragement from his music-loving mother, a 
beautician who supplemented the household income enough 
for the femily to be able to afford a piano. Inspired by the role 
models of Bud Powell and Thelonious Monk, and an ever- 
healthy Philly music scene which at the time included such 
players as Lee Morgan, Archie Shepp and Reggie Workman, 
Tyner first met and played with John Coltrane when aged 17. 
Even then Tyner says he could tell the saxophonist was 
developing a new concept and approach. “He had something 
on his mind,” he says. 

Jazztet in 1959, three years after first meeting him, Tyner was 
playing full-time with Coltrane in the Classic Quartet which 
for the next five-and-a-half years would see his modal style and 
quartal approach to harmonisation blossom and expand. 
Discussing those years in a variety of ways from his supportive 
role as subsidiary to how he has not “experienced an intensity 
like that since”, I ask him how A Love Supreme, the 
monumental climax of Tyner’s period with the band, was put 
together in the studio. Silence. Have I asked one Coltrane 
question too many? Is he about to get up and leave in a flurry 
of “I’m my own man now, Coltrane’s dead, man?" Does he 
even remember the session? Just as I’m about to chip in with 
“You know, McCoy, the one with all that chanting on it”, he’s 

“Well, it was all very loose. John had the melody for 
himself, he gave me chord changes, and that would be it. 
What happened after that was a matter of whatever you 


But did he realise how historic and significant the album 
would be or was it just another recording? 

“I knew how great the group was and that we had 
something special, but the thing about it was that was what 
we would do nightly. There was nothing abnormal about the 
session — it was a very, very involved thing every night. I 
didn’t realise till after I left the group that that wasn’t the 


Leaving at the end of 1965 because, when Coltrane hired a 
second drummer, Rashied Ali, “it became physically impossi¬ 
ble to hear the piano”, the next five years were lean times for 
Tyner. Apart from the occasional Blue Note recording such as 
the everybody-should-have-in-their-collection The Real McCoy, 
with Joe Henderson, Ron Carter and Elvin Jones, Tyner was 
unable to find regular work as a jazz player and he began 
playing in soul and R&B bands with the likes of Ike and Tina 
Turner and Jimmy Witherspoon. Almost resorting to cab 
driving at one stage, it was not until he signed to the 
Californian Milestone label in 1971 that his career really took 
off again. Albums such as Enlightenment, Atlantis and Trident 
followed shortly after, recordings on which not only did 
Tyner’s newly-found spirituality surfiice (he converted to Islam 
and took the name Sulaimon Saud), but his levels of intensity 
and muscularity took on cathedral-like dimensions. An assault 
such as “Rebirth” from the 1972 down beat record of the year, 
Sahara, has Tyner stretching his polyphonic style to its 

And the eighteen Milestone years that followed displayed 
Tyner in a wide variety of contexts, from the 1972 solo tribute 
to Coltrane, Echoes Of A Friend, to trio and quartets with Sonny 
Fortune and Gary Bartz on reeds and John Blake on violin, the 
Supertrio sessions with Ron Carter/Tony Williams and Eddie 
Gomez/Jack Dejohnette and larger ensembles culminating in 
the live 1989 big band album VptownlDoumtoum, a forum for 
the compositions and arrangements Tyner increasingly de¬ 
voted himself to in the 80s. 

All-star tours with Sonny Rollins and George Benson have 
also followed, but it wasn’t until 1985 that he was approached 
again by Blue Note to record the session with Jackie McLean. 
It’s a renewed association that led, in 1987, to his second solo 
recording Revelations, a setting which in many ways is the 
perfect one for the mature, sonorous, entirely self-sufficient 
Tyner style. 

This album, and the Grammy-award winning Blues For 
Coltrane with David Murray, Pharoah Sanders, Cecil McBee 
and Roy Haynes, put together by Coltrane and Tyner’s 
original Impulse producer Bob Thiele (a recording that sent 
Wire reviewer Steve Lake into ecstacies of wows), has placed 
Tyner more firmly back in the front ranks. There’s also the 
accompanying recognition of his impact on generations of 
players ranging from Hal Galper and Hilton Ruiz to Mulgrew 
Miller and Michel Petrucciani. 

As confident and versatile as Tyner’s playing is these days — 
“I don’t need to practise, I spend a lot of time practising on the 
bandstand” — and although he has approached the percussive 
power and dramatic intensity of Cecil Taylor at times, Tyner 
has always rejected free playing. I ask him if that is not his 
final challenge. 

“In the last period with John we played free, and up until 
the early 70s I was still strongly influenced by the quartet and 
it took me a little while to settle down,” he says. "But I don’t 
need that any more — I have my solo recordings. You can’t get 
any freer than playing by yourself. ” • 
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often recorded, with. This is fairly typical; 

minded individuals got their voices together, 
only to drift apart as pressures of work, family 
or health exerted themselves. The dedicated 
singers, like Axe, would then be snapped up 
by one of the thousands of groups that existed 

period covered by this collection. Of the 
groups represented here, only the Spirit Of 
Memphis Quartet could be counted amongst 
the long-term greats, but every track is of the 
highest quality - with the possible exception 
of ''God Save America", a mawkish slice of 
Korean War Uncle Samism that lowers the 



the emotional temperature, only for Axe to 



in 1954 the Spirit Of Memphis wa 


he heavenly aspirations of gospel. The 
but structurally it is now a 


Dexter Gordon Quartet 
Dexter In Radioland 

(Steeplechase - numbers prefixed by 
SCCD: Vol 1 Cry Me A River 36004; 
Vol 2 Cheese Cake 36008; Vol 3 King 
Neptune 36012; Vol 4 1 Want More 
36015; Vol 5 Love For Sale 36018; Vol 
6 Ifs You Or No One 36022; Vol 7 
Billie’s Bounce 36028) 


d: Copenhagen, June 3-August 20 1964. 
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clock up miles and blunted fingers, she spent the 1940s as 
America’s most gifted freelance arranger. The fact that a 

certainly grudging confidence with "Roll 'Em”, a brilliantly 
vivacious boogie-woogie romp. Already, a kind of synoptic 
eclecticism was creeping into her playing and thought. It took 
a black militancy to which she was never formally allied to 
allow her to express her disgust at the debasement of Black 
Classical Music. Her temporary retirement from active musi¬ 
cianship in 1934, after a stint in Europe, signalled the 
beginning of a new phase in which the dominant piano 
infiuence was Bud Powell (with an implicit advocacy of what 
Herbie Nichols was doing to jazz piano writing) and the 
dominant personal influence Jesus Christ. Jazz purists, look¬ 
ing back at the brilliant Asch recordings of 1944 - “Little Joe 
From Chicago”, “Roll ’Em” - and quietly ignoring the 
growing subtleties of “What’s Your Story, Morning Glory” 
and the big Zodiac Suite, have been tempted to mutter “Vicisti, 
Galilei" and consign her to the bin marked “nerve, feilures of’. 
The fact is, though, that like almost every significant black 
musician from Louis Armstrong to Prince, Williams’s central 
problem was the intrinsic relationships of sacred and profiine. 
That she chose to explore it in ever more baroque settings and 
in an increasingly didactic performing style — in which every 
set was required to be a resume of Afro-American music from 
the Black Baptist hymnal to bebop and beyond — only served 
to separate her still further from the mainstream conception of 
jazz performance as an ephemeral busk. 


Her Black Christ of the Andes and Mary’s Mass are in 
their separate ways remarkable works, entirely free of the 
uneasy syncretism that infects most classically structured jazz 
compositions; the former is certainly one of the most impor¬ 
tant American works of the century. Nonetheless, after her 
comeback performance with Dizzy Gillespie at the stormy 
Newport Festival of 1957, she effected some kind of rap¬ 


prochement with the new post-bop establishment, re¬ 
establishing herself as a compelling player, for whom there are 
no really discernible differences between passage-work and 
soloing; the one is as freely inventive as the other is classically 
demarcated, undemonstrative. Her keyboard attack scarcely 
changed throughout her career; in 1971, as in 1931, it is 
unpercussive, fully-voiced, brilliantly fluent, showing clearly 
how she followed the rarely-understood lead of Earl Hines in 
freeing jazz improvisation from the restless tyranny of the 
blues. Mama Pinned A Rose On Me and the later trio set 
Free Spirits, with their modal emphases and mix of self-written 
and adoptive material, point to a player who had managed to 
absorb the recent history of her instrument almost to the 
detriment of her ability to express emotion by means of it. 

The notorious “mismatch” with Cecil Taylor on Embraced 
now sounds very much like an Oedipal struggle, with Taylor 
insistently punching holes in Williams’s historicism in an 
anxious (and, it has to be admitted, partially successful) bid to 
rid a common musical language of its slavish deferences to the 
past. Where bebop in its exile phase had found itself without a 
theorist, Williams was the perfect foster-mother, a figure who 
could lead the prodigals back through the family album of 
forgotten and rejected styles. By 1977, the weaning was 
complete and the separation, as these things always are, 
unconvincingly violent. Nonetheless, for all its unhappy and 
combative associations. Embraced is one of the essential docu¬ 
ments of new jazz, an object-lesson in the ways jazz is 


There is one good compilation by Kirk's Twelve Clouds Of Joy, Walkin' And 
“The Rocks” are on Affinity AFS 1028, Piano Portraits Vo/ 2. Many later 

of the MPS recording of Black Christ Of The Andes, for instance. But Bablo has 
kept some of her music available: Solo Recital - Montreux 1978 (2308218), My 
Mama Pinned A Rose On Me (2310819) and the meeting with Cecil Taylor, 
Emhraad (2620108). The 1975 trio set is on Steeplechase, Free Spirits (SCS 


Chris McGregor continued from page 28 

children to France. He devoted himself to the rural life, his 
piano and composition, making three solo albums and leading 
small groups in which his piano was more prominent than 
before. Tours with a reformed Brotherhood included one to 
Mozambique, another with Archie Shepp. With a new mana¬ 
ger at the helm, his diary was full. 

Like all great teachers, Chris was humble. His diffidence 
and reluctance to put himself forward were interpreted as poor 
organisational skill, but that changed in time as his own 
playing became more expansive, and in later versions of the 
Brotherhood, he insisted on more careful rehearsal. The band 
was touring France when the news came of his death from lung 
cancer at age 53; they had refused to play two new composi¬ 


tions unless he was there, knowing how particular he was chat 
his music be heard at its best. It was a far cry from the 
tempestuous early days when the listener was often left with 
the impression that the band could carry on until kingdom 
come without him. 

If Chris had a fault it was relying too much on the belief 
that disputes would resolve themselves in time. He refused to 
engage in argument, preferring to let others get heated while 
he sought peace in his own way. Who can say that this 
avoidance of open conflict did not cake a toll? Despite the 
changes taking place in South Africa, he had no plans to return 
there in the immediate future. As near as anyone does, he had 
found contentment in his adopted home. How sad that he 
should have to leave when his future was looking so positive. • 
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